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Visit the 


UDGET HOME 


at the Emporium 


The Budget Home is a completely furnished 10-room 


duplex house . . . 


built right in the furniture section 


on the Third Floor. Here is displayed moderately priced 
furniture in room settings that are comparable to the 


average home. Any furniture you desire will be arranged 
in these rooms to allow you to see just how it will appear 


in your home. 


Then, too, there is a competent Budget Adviser in the 


Budget Home. 


She will be glad to assist you in the 


selection of your furniture and in the plans for your home. 
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Budget Home, Furniture Section 


SAN FRANCISCO 


. . 
Labor Council Directory 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 

8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary's office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor ‘Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56. 

(Please notify Clarion of any Change.) 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 
Meet Tuesdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Tuesdays 8 p. m., 
108 Valencia. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robert Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 

Bakers No, 24—Meet 1st and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia, 

Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist 
112 Valencia, 

Beer Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd Tuesday. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 230 
Jones, 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3rd Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th 
days, Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. Meet 


104— 


and 3rd Mondays, 


Thurs- 


3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 
Bottlers No. 2983—Meet 3rd Tuesday, Labor 
Temple. 


Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 

Brewery Workmen No. 
Labor Temple. 

Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
ple, 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 


Cemetery Workers—Meet lst and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 
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Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, Econ- 
omy Hall, 143 Albion Ave, 


Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 
Valencia, 

Commercial Telegraphers—Meet ist Mondays, 274 
Russ Bldg. 


Cooks No, 44—Meet 1st and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1146 
Market, 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Cracker Bakers No, 125—Meet 3rd Monday, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 


Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 261 Octavia 
St., Apt. 4. 

Dredgemen No. 898—Meet lst and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Valencia, 


151—Meet Thursdays, 112 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
auerrero. 

Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Elevator Constructors and Operators—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 

Vederal Employees No, 1—Office, 1746 Pacific 
Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No, 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 

Yerryboatmen’s Union—Meet every other Wednes- 
day, 59 Clay. 

Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Thursday, 
Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131 
Thursdays at 5 p.m., 2nd at 8 p. m., 
Temple, 

Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. 

Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 


Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Sec., John Coward, 
R. F. D. 1, Box 137, Colma, Cal. Meets 1st 
and 3rd Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. 8. F. 

Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 


Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivera—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 


Laber 


Meet 1st and 3rd 
Labor 
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The 1927 5-tube Receiving 


Set, which incorporates the 


latest and best in radio en- 


Pay 


$9.85 


Down 


Pay 
$9.85 


Monthly 


Home installation within our delivery 
radius included in purchase price. 


HALE’S 


RADIO SALES DIVISION 


Sacramento 


| 
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Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 38rd 


Mondays, Labor Temple. 
Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 635a 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 8rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet 
Temple. 

Malilers No. 18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, 3431 Mis- 


Wednesdays, Labor 


sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 
Material Teamsters No, 216—Meet Wednesdays, 


200 Guerrero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 8rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth St. 

Molders No. 164—Meet ‘Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxillary—Meet Ist Friday. 

Moving Picture Operators—Meet 3nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones, 

Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones, 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple, 

Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 

Pavers—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple. 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 

Photo Engravers—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Sec., 
Andover. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 
Temple. 

Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. O’Donnell, 212 
Steiner St. 

Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan, 
3300 16th St. 

Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet lst and 8rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, 150 Golden Gate Ave, 

Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


W. Wilgus, 461 


4th Thursday, Labor 


2nd and 4th 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Jose 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet 
Steuart. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 

Ship Clerks—10 Embarcadero, 

Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 
days, Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday. 
ple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet lst and 8rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple . 
Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 
Steam Shovel Men No. 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet $rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. Sweeney, 
Walnut, Alameda. Cal. 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet ‘2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 
Theatrical Stag Employees—Meet Ist Saturday, 

230 Jones. 
Yrackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Trades Wnion Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 
Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 3, Groveland, Calif. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 
3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Upholsterers No. 25—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E. Counihan, 106 
Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p.m., 1256 
Market. 

Waitresses No, 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m, ‘2171 
Market, 


Water Workers—-Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Mondays, 113 


4th Thurs- 


Labor Tem- 


29—Meet Ist Saturday, 


Michael Hoffman, 
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ots German Labor Movement 4 
By A. J. Muste, Chairman of Faculty, Brookwood 
‘ 
at a4 


IX.—THE INVASION OF THE RUHR. 

The French premier, Poincaire, on January 11, 
1923, ordered French troops to invade the Ruhr, 
the center of Germany’s great iron and _ steel 
industry, and seize possession of coal mines, rail- 
roads, and postoffices. Poincare’s idea, as we have 
seen, was that he would thus be able to take from 
Germany such products as coal, and apply the 
value of the product seized to the reparation bill 
which Germany owed to France. Back of this 
was, on the one hand, the political notion that 
Germany might be so crippled as to cease being 
a dangerous military rival to France, and on the 
other hand, the economic notion that by combin- 
ing the iron of Lorraine and the coal of the Ruhr, 
French capitalists might become the dominant 
power on the continent of Europe. 

The German government decided to meet the 
French invasion with “passive resistance.” Thus 
the people of the Ruhr were ordered to cease 
working, and mines, factories, and railroads were 
closed down so far as possible, but there was 
to be no violent resistance offered to French 
soldiers or engineers at any point. At the start, 
at any rate, the great German industrial mag- 
nates, such as Stinnes, approved of the passive 
resistance policy of the government, in the ex- 
pectation that the French government and capital- 
ists would realize the hopelessness of getting any 
money out of Germany by compulsion, and that 
thus French capitalists would be induced to make 
a favorable bargain with German capitalists, so 
that between them, the two groups might control 
Europe’s economic destinies. Accordingly, for 
months the government poured 
millions raised by taxation of the German middle 


some German 
classes and the workers into the Ruhr, this money 
being used in part to pay wages to passive resister 
workers, and in part to reimburse the German 
industrialists for their losses. Since the workers 
scarcely got a subsistence wage, while the capital- 
ists seem to have suffered no serious losses at all, 
it seems the latter got the better of the bargain, 
as often happens. 


Ceased Work. 

The workers under passive resistance in some 
cases simply ceased working; in other cases the 
policy took the form of strikes for higher wages. 
Indeed, millions of German workers in the Ruhr 
and elsewhere were involved in strikes in the 
year 1923. This was the year when the German 
mark lost value by leaps and bounds until at 
last a wagon load full of them was hardly worth 
a dollar in American money. Thus a worker who 
today bought so much food and clothing for a 
certain wage, would find that the next day his 
wages would have to be five or ten times as great 
to buy the same amount. With demands for in- 
creased wages meeting resistance as usual, every 
worker will understand that strikes were frequent 
in Germany and involved hordes of workers. 

Toward the end of the summer, the German 
capitalists decided that passive resistance to 
France must be given up, either because they had 
come to some understanding with the French 
capitalists or because they saw no hope of getting 
more millions from the German government to 
guarantee their profits, and so preferred to operate 
and make diminished profits under French rule 
to being idle and getting no profits under German 


rule. What does seem pretty clear is that neither 

the German people and government, nor the 

French people and government, had gained much 

from the Ruhr adventure. The French probably 

did not get much more out of the Ruhr than would 

cover their expenses in keeping an army there. 
Socialists Resign. 

Germany, on her part, landed bodily in the 
slough of despond. Her money became worthless 
as we have already seen. Under pressure, the 
Parliament, at the behest of the Stresemann cabi- 
net, or part of it, repealed the eight-hour law, 
whereupon the Socialists, who had been in the 
coalition government with the middle class parties 
since 1919, resigned from the cabinet, and to 
this day have refused to sit in the German cabinet 
again. As is generally the case, pressure from 
without led to extremist activities within. In 
Saxony and Thuringia, Socialists and Communists 
combined to form a workers’ government; in 
Hamburg, the Communists attempted revolution 
but failed; in Munich, capital of the great south 
German province of Bavaria, the Hittler-Luden- 
dorf Fascist forces staged a revolt, and threatened 
to break away from the German republic. Under 
pressure from these reactionaries, the central 
government suppressed the workers’ governments 
in Saxony and Thuringia. Whether or not, in 
we can regard this 
action as justifiable, or at least excusable, it re- 
mains a sad spectacle to see a worker president 
helpless to make Fascist reactionaries obey the 
law, but at their behest suppressing working class 


view of all the circumstances 


? 


provincial governments that were much more loyal 
to the fundamental conception of the republic. 

In the meantime, with the depreciation of the 
German the once large funds of the 
trade unions had become practically 

For this and other obvious reasons, 
they were well nigh helpless. What had once 
been the strongest and proudest trade union move- 
ment in the world had to appeal to other countries 
for money just to keep it alive. The American 
Federation of Labor was among the organizations 
that responded to that appeal. 

Driven into a corner, the German government 
yielded to French pressure, pleaded an inability 
to pay the reparations demanded, and appealed to 
the Allied Reparations Commission for an eco- 
nomic conference to help put Germany back on 
its feet. 

Next time: 
1924-1926. 


currency, 
German 
worthless. 


Stabilization and Present Position, 


se - 
STUDIES IN ECONOMICS. 


The study of economics from text-books has been 
partly abandoned by Columbia College. Actual 
experience will be the source from which students 
will learn these principles. 

“Working material for the course may be con- 
tributed by the students themselves from condi- 
tions they find among their friends and in their 
families or local communities,” said William E. 


Weld, associate professor of economics. “Read- 
ings in regular text-books are ‘assigned, but we 
give the student no guarantee that he will find the 
answer to his problem in them. 

“Not only are the students more alert under 
this plan of study, but they are learning more 
about actual conditions in the world.” 


LABOR COUNCIL ENDORSEMENTS. 


om October 18, 1926. 
Affiliated Unions, Greeting: 

Please be advised that the recommendations on 
ballot measures at the general election November 
3, 

2, 1926, have been made by the Labor Council, 
as follows: 
No. on 

Ballot Title of Measure 


Recommendation 
1—Veterans’ Welfare 


3ond act of 1925.Vote Yes 


Ha ASO) iMee canny ly pee ee pe en ce Vote Yes 
5—Salaries of State Officers........... Vote Yes 
SState Elia hiwyavcn een ne nen Vote No 
9—Repealuon wWrichtaNct i. yeas ue Vote Yes 
10—Bonds for State Buildings, etc...... Vote Yes 
13 Stina pose aa wees ahah ee Vote Yes 
17—Requiring Bible in Schools......... Vote No 
Is —WiatermandimPowerante ae ee ee Vote Yes 
20—Reapportionment Commission....... Vote No 
26—Giving Appellate Courts powers....Vote Yes 
28—Legislative Reapportionment........ Vote No 


Charter Amendments. 
29—Water Bonds 
SOS Aird Ponte uy. O8. les See ane Vote Yes 
31—Semi-monthly Payment of Salaries..Vote Yes 
32—Salaries of Mayor and Supervisors..Vote Yes 
37—Appointment to and Removal from 


OLAS eatin ver ae RR ee Ry oe ee Vote Yes 
38—Wage Fixing Powers.............. Vote Yes 
Cards containing these recommendations for 


distribution among membership may be secured 
from this office. 
Fraternally, 
WILLIAM P. STANTON, President. 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, 
> 


PECULIAR TO DETROIT. 


The thought that the affront given organized 
labor in Detroit by the churches and Y. M. C. aA 
in withdrawing invitations to speak on Sunday, 
was peculiar to Detroit is strengthened by careful 
reading of the news. When word went out of 
the action taken at the behest of organized busi- 
ness the reporters sought representative directors 
of the “Y” for information. And seeking repre- 
sentative directors they encountered Mr. Charles 
Beecher Warren, rejected for Attorney General 
because of his unpleasant relations with big busi- 
ness, and Mr. Truman H. Newberry, forced to 
resign from the Senate because of lavish campaign 
expenditures. Surely, Mr. Warren and Mr. New- 
berry are peculiar to Detroit—From the Balti- 
more Sun. 


BOSS 


THE TAILOR 
1048 MARKET STREET 


Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 


Secretary. 


Suits and All Work 

Overcoats Done Under 
at Strictly 

Popular Unjon 


Prices 
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IDEALS OF LABOR MOVEMENT. 
By C. L. Rosemund, 

President, International Federation of Technical 
Engineers’, Architects, and Draftsmen’s Unions. 

In order to discuss “Organization” intelligently 
is necessary that one 
fundamentals of the 
While this ought to 
be a fairly simple proposition, the fact is that 
when one goes to the bottom of this question, it 
carefully 
its 


from a labor standpoint, it 
into the 
movement. 


have an insight 


American labor 


becomes rather involved and _ unless 


studied a superficial opinion really beclouds 


significance. 
the question was propounded to 


great 
Recently me 


by a student of economics who was preparing a 


paper to be presented to the faculty of one of 
our northern universities as to ‘What in reality 
was in back of the American labor movement?” 
On reflection, I found that it would require a 
comprehensive statement to cover what in the 
last analysis appeared to be a rather simple 
problem. 

The discussion of this question clearly demon- 


strated that to thoroughly be conversant with the 
labor the United States, one 
must go back to the formation of this government; 
the ideals of the labor movement Of the 
“founders of this country to a large degree run 
in the same channels of thought. So to under- 
stand “What is in of the American labor 
movement” must begin by discussing these 
United States and the underlying purposes of the 
forefathers of this government. 

3 Ske Sake aa 


movement here in 


and 


back 
one 


A great historian once tersely stated that “Au- 
tocracies create wealth’ make 
mene Lip there: 1S fact in the 
Declaration of Independence or in the Constitution 
subsequently adopted, it is that these 
leaders exalted man—free man—oyver every other 
for they realized that only as the 
individual was free and his creative powers given 
full long 
government endure. 


and “Democracies 


one outstanding 
fearless 


consideration, 


play, only so could a representative 


this field of 
They 


These pioneers in new 
further. 


breast of 


experiment 
that within 
normal being there lurked a 
perfectly natural instinct to acquire, to obtain, to 
to own! 


went even realized 


the every 
possess, These great leaders knew it would 
be far easier to suppress the tides than it would be 
to crush out the acquisitive instinct of mankind. 
understand that this element 
played an important role in all of their delibera- 
tions can best be verified by a careful purusal of 
the Constitution of our great country. 


To more readily 


A careful 
is given to property 


scrutiny reveals that full protection 
rights when one reads that 
one cannot be deprived of his property without 
due process of law. It furthermore endows the 
individual with certain inalienable rights—freedom 
of enforced labor except as a for 
the right of trial by jury, freedom of 
speech, press and religion, the right to life, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

ge Bh, 


punishment 
crime, 


liberty 


“What has all this 
to do with the question originally propounded?” 
Let us see. Longfellow, I believe, compares life 
to a battle in one of his immortal poems; Shake- 
speare claimed that all life was a play and every 
one an actor playing the different parts. 

To me, however, the contest to 
achieve and acquire, and this great game is gov- 
erned, in this country, by the rules set forth in 
the Constitution. This great document 
all of the peoples of our fair land: “There is the 
go after it for all you are worth, 


The question will be asked, 


life is a game; 


says to 


but—re- 
member the rules—property has its rights and the 
individual has his rights—neither of these must 
be trespassed. 


goal, 


Under this arrangement, the entire population 
is divided into two sides—the property-holding in- 


terests in one group and those who are striving 
to progress in this direction. The latter group 
is mainly composed of the wage-earning element 
of society. 

The propertied groups have fully organized 
into local and national groups to protect them- 
selves in their constitutional rights. We have the 
Textile Manufacturers, the Founders’ Association, 
the Wholesale Druggists, the Retail Merchants, 
the Credit Men’s Association, The 
organizations of the property owners 
of the Merchant and Manufacturers’ 
and the United States 


GUC: 
consists 
principally 
Association 
Commerce. 

For the wage earners, we have the 107 distinct 
trade unions corresponding to the separate trades 
of the and merchant groups and 
for general policies there is the 
Labor, which holds for 
that the Na- 
the busi- 


manufacturers 
matters involving 
American 
the wage 
tional Chamber 


Federation of 
earner the same position 
of Commerce holds for 
ness man. 
* Ok Ox 
Both of these groups—the propertied interests 
and the their constitu- 
tional they make alignments as de- 
scribed above; both are playing the game accord- 
the That dire necessity and lofty 
largely dominates the action of the 
Wage-earning group does not essentially change 
the fact that they 
acquire. 
We invite your 
the correctness of 


wage earner—are within 
rights when 
ing to rules. 
idealism 
are struggling to achieye or 
most searching inquiry as to 
this analysis of the American 
movement, of which we an integral 
part—and if my contentions are found to be true, 
how then can any technical man consistently re- 
frain from holding membership, and furthermore, 
how can any 


labor are 


man already a member be luke- 
warm to the only agency which is a living organ- 
ism to advance his social and economic status? 
> 
DREAMER AND DOER. 
It’s easy enough, my friend, to dream 
Of Utopian worlds afar; 


Where wealth and power 


and prowess gleam 
Remote as the utmost star. 


It’s pleasant enough in dreams to cloak 
The ugly, immediate fact— 

But the wise man knows that the dream’s a joke 
Till yoked with the will to act! 


for a dream’s a drug or a dream’s a goad, 
Whichever you choose to make it. 

One man it speeds on the upward road; 
Another it lures to forsake it. 

Hor years unnumbered the seers have told 
In saga and story and song 

Their marvelous dreams of an Age of Gold 
Washed clean of all grief and wrong. 

And ninety-nine are with dreams content. 
But the hope of the world made new 

Is the hundredth man who is grimly bent 
On making the dream come true! 

—Ted Olson, in Forbes Magazine. 
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THEY DON’T KEEP UP WITH PROGRESS. 

Judge Gary, “Jim” Emery, and other union 
foes dislike the five-day work week. They think 
it is “uneconomic” and they keep hammering 
away at it at every opportunity. Judge Gary, 
especially, just can’t seem to get his mind off 
the subject and has voiced his displeasure ever 
since the American Federation of Labor announced 
that organized labor would work for the shorter 
work week whenever production justifies it. Judge 
Gary quite likely pines for the return of the 12- 
hour day, which he fought to retain until the 
Steel Corporation was finally forced to at least 
make a bluff of establishing eight-hour shifts. He 
is constitutionally opposed to shortening the time 
the worker toils to earn his living and make profits 
for employers. But aside from showing his 
prejudice against the short working day, the Judge 
also shows that he doesn’t know much about 
modern industry and the tremendous strides it 
is making in productivity. As a matter of fact, 
many industries now could turn out in five days 
a week more production in their particular fields 
than the nation could consume. Other industries 
will soon be in the same position. The constant 
invention of new and more productive machinery 
and the ever-increasing efficiency of the highly 
paid American worker will see to that. Opponents 
of the five-day week are not keeping up with 
progress. They don’t seem to realize what is 
taking place in the industrial world, 
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STATE FEDERATION ENDORSEMENTS. 


San Francisco, Cal., October 13, 1926. 
To Organized Labor of California, 
Greeting: 

Following are the recommendations made by 
the recent convention of the State Federation of 
Labor on measures pending before the voters of 
California at the November election. The number 
and titles of the measures used herewith are the 
same as they will be on the ballot: 

Number 
on Ballot Title on Ballot Recommendation 
No. 1—Veterans’ Welfare Bond Act 


ODS ge cess, teaterera rash trata aera Vote Yes 
Noy 4—Gasoline’ Wax. a.0. cuss ss ene Vote No 
No. 5—Salaries of State Officers...... Vote Yes 
No. 9—Repeal Wright Act............ Vote Yes 
No. 10—Bonds for State Buildings and 

University Buildings ........ Vote Yes 
INjOv VSS Uiitale ee = casetitatin cee elise: Vote Yes 
No. 17—Requiring Bible in Schools..... Vote No 
No. 18—Water and Power............. Vote Yes 
No. 19—Pensioning of Judges.......... Vote Yes 


No. 20—Reapportionment Commission.. Vote No 
No. 26—Giving Appellate Courts Trial 


CourtePoweustectenericacm cee Vote Yes 
No. 28—Legislative Reapportionment... Vote No 
Fraternally, 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL CALIFORNIA 
STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
JOHN F. DALTON, President. 
PAUL SCHARRENBERG, Sec’y-Treas. 
> 
FORD’S FIVE-DAY WEEK. 

“Mr. Ford’s employees are little, if any, better 
off as a result of working five days a week instead 
of six,” says the Detroit Labor News. 

“Those who have become acquainted with Mr. 
Ford from the inside of his factories rather than 
from the columns of newspapers realize that the 


workers are required to produce as much, and in 
some cases more, during five days of employment 
than they did in six. In return for this they re- 
ceive the same wage per week, and in some cases 
less. 

“Such development does not solve labor’s prob- 
lem. Labor should receive not only a share of 
the results of increased efficiency, but should also 
receive a larger percentage of the product.” 


BIG FIGHT ON “OPEN SHOP.” 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Organized labor has begun in earnest the war 
on company unions and the so-called open shop. 
The convention of the American Federation of 
Labor voted to put money back of the fight. 

Adopting a committee report on the resolution 
submitted by “Vice-President Woll, the convention 
voted to the executive council unlimited power to 
levy assessments, to conduct a study of company 
unions, and to conduct a campaign “to eliminate 
them and to replace them with free associations 
under the trade union banner.” 

In its report the committee said: “We are well 
aware of the great fact that neither the material 
nor the mental and spiritual progress of the masses 
of the wage earners can come through enforced 
conduct of any character. We understand, but 
perhaps the nation does not, that the so-called 
company unions and shop representation plans are 
merely thinly disguised forms of compulsory as- 
sociation in which the workers have no freedom, 
but in which employer control and even employer 
espionage upon the individual are facilitated. If, 
under such restrictions the soul is not crushed and 
its aspirations deadened, it is because of the torch 
kept burning by the labor movement, the symbol 
and the definite expression of free association 
among workers for human progress and develop- 
ment.” 

That the General Motors Company collects a 
total of $1,755,000 per year from its enslaved com- 
pany union employees in Flint, Mich., alone, was 
the assertion of John P. Frey to the convention. 
General Motors has an average of 75,000 em- 
ployees in Flint, Frey said, and these pay weekly 
dues to the company union of 15 cents a week for 
club purposes and 30 cents for insurance. “Not a 
bad financing proposition,’ Frey added, ‘when 
you remember that these employees have increased 
their per capita productivity 100 per cent in the 
last six years.” 

Injunctions also were denounced by the conven- 
tion in the strongest terms. “Taw or no law, pro- 
tect the rights of free men,” said Matthew Woll in 
an impassioned denunciation of the misuse of in- 
junctions. 

Labor banking was commended, progress of 
the Union Labor Life Insurance project was 
hailed with satisfaction, compulsory military train- 
ing was soundly condemned and employee stock 
ownership was declared a frequent weapon used 
against the workers. 

A cash collection among delegates brought more 
than $1000 for striking Passaic textile workers 
and in a meeting of international officers several 
thousand dollars were raised for textile and cloak 
strikers, to be divided evenly. A general appeal for 
funds will follow. 


> 
TRICKERY IS REAFFIRMED. 


At its annual convention in New York the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers reaffirmed its 
approval of the so-called “open” shop. 

Eventually, the public will resent this use of 
tricky terms and insist that anti-union employers 
honestly profess hostility to their employees’ joint 
action. 

A shop is either union or anti-union. The right 
of workers to bargain collectively is granted, or it 
is not granted. 

The term “open” shop is a cheap artifice that 
could be expected of card-sharpers. It is a decoy 
for those who permit others to do their thinking. 

Can men be honest when they say they are not 
interested if employees join trade unions and then 
blacklist or discharge them? 

a 

Demand the union label, card and button when- 
ever you are spending your union-earned money. 
Be a genuine trade unionist at all times. 


Two words of wit will often have more effect 
than an hour of prosy argument. The most earnest 
of orators could hardly have put the case of the 
teachers so cogently as the hero of this story. 

“At a banquet given by a large body of edu- 
cators the speaker of the evening arose and be- 
gan his address with the words, ‘Long live the 
teachers.” He was interrupted by a tall, emaciated 
young man who rose from the rear of the room 
and in a splendid voice queried, ‘on what?’ ” 


Vote YES | 
No. 39 


Hospitalization 
Amendment 


Endorsed by Municipal Carmen’s Union 
Campaign Committee 
i Robert J. Connolly, Chairman 
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from Sox to Suits with the United 
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SHORT STORIES ON WEALTH. 
By Irving Fisher, 


Professor of Economies, Yale University. 


X—HOW INFLATION AND DEFLATION 
WORK, 

We have seen that prices rise and fall as the 
quantities of currency rise and fall, and that this 
is so whether the currency used is gold or paper 
or checks against bank deposits. But to know a 
thing is so and to see how it is so are two 
different things. You may know that the engine 
in a steamboat makes the boat go, but that does 
not tell you how it does it. Let us now, as the 
child says, “see the wheels go round.” Let us 
issue a lot of extra currency and see what action 


it takes to make you pay more for, let us say, your 
groceries. 
The answer is that more money in tills and 


pockets means more lavish spending. People are 
willing to pay more for goods, because they have 
more money with which to pay. 

picture vivid, let us imagine a 
financial Santa Claus. Let us suppose that, before 
his visit, the average amount of money in actual 
“circulation” in the United States is about $40.00 
per capita. On Christmas day Santa Claus doubles 
this amount. Each individual person, firm, and 


To make the 


bank suddenly has on hand twice as much as 
before. 
Now, while the amount carried by any one 


individual necessarily fluctuates because of his 
expenditures and receipts, in a large group of 
people the average amount carried usually fluc- 
tuates but little. If, then, an addition to the total 
circulation is suddenly made so large as to put 
forty extra dollars per capita in the pockets of 
the people, everybody suddenly feels flush. Every- 
body suddenly becomes a bit reckless in his spend- 
ing. Of course, if everybody should hoard the 
extra money in stockings or in safes or bury it 
in the earth or drop it into the sea, it would have 
no effect on prices. But, what they actually do is 
to make use of it either by expending it for goods 
or by depositing it in banks and the banks will 


expend it. Moreover, this extra spending will 
mostly be done in a few days. 
Suppose, as is probably about the truth, that 


the average individual ordinarily expends or turns 
over his original $40 in about two weeks. This 
is about three dollars a day, or over $300,000,000 
a day for the entire of over 100,000,000 
people. 

If, then, within 


the average 


country 


five days after his Christmas 
person should expend the 
additional $40, which spread over five days would 
be at the rate of 8 dollars a day, the result would 
be an extra $800,000,000 per day for the nation. 
Such a sudden briskness in trade would astonish 
and delight shop-keepers. They would promptly 
raise their Indeed, if they didn’t their 
stocks of goods in many cases would be entirely 
depleted in a few days. 

At first sight, it might seem that it would, ac- 
cording to this supposition, only require five days 
for every one to get rid of his extra $40, so that 
the flurry in prices would be only temporary. 
Such reasoning, however, is wrong; when the extra 


present 


prices. 


money is spent, society as a whole is not rid of 
it. What about the shop-keeper? The shop- 
keeper first had his till-money anta 


Then he received the extra cash of his 
that he, even more than the 
average man, will seek to make some use of the 
surplus. He will spend it for pleasure or invest 
it in goods for his business, or deposit it in his 
bank. In either case it keeps on being spent. It 
keeps on going along to some other person. It 
does not disappear when it is spent the first time. 
The average person still has $40 more money 
than before to buy goods with; but nobody has 
more goods to sell. The effects on prices will 
be upward, and this effect will go on until prices 


Claus. 
customers. So 


have reached a sufficiently high level to stop the 
process. 

How far will prices rise? 
cause enters, 


Unless some other 
they will exactly double. For as 
long as prices fail to double, the surpluses and the 
tendency to spend them will continue to exist. 
The average man will still think $80 too big to 
carry as an average cash balance. Individuals, 
tradesmen, and bankers will all be trying to make 
use of their surplus, and their efforts to do so 
must tend to raise prices. Only when prices have 
reached double their original level will the $80 


cease to be regarded by its possessors as ex- 
cessive. At that time, since $80 will then buy 
only what $40 bought before, the $80 will no 


longer seem too much to carry for an average 
balance. It was the competition of buyers that 
doubled the prices. 

People would find on the average their wages 
or incomes doubled likewise. Some incomes, to 
be sure, lag behind, but others more than double, 
so the average is double. Thus, if formerly the 
average man was accustomed to expend $1000 a 
year and to carry an average balance of $40, he 
would now expend $2000 and carry an average 
balance of $80. This $80 is now exactly the same 
part of $2000 that the former $40 was of $1000. It 
is a two weeks’ supply. 

This imaginary example represents roughly 
what happens when new gold is discovered. Gold 
mines are sometimes the Santa Claus, although 
they don’t treat us all alike. The mine owners 
get the extra cash, by carrying gold to the mint 
and getting coin. They then find themselves in 
possession of money far beyond what is needed 
for their pockets. Suppose one of these men gets 
from the mint a thousand gold dollars, while, for 
pocket money, $50 is sufficient; he is almost sure 
to get rid speedily of at least $950 by spending 
it for enjoyables, investing it in durables, or 
depositing it in the bank, and the bank expends it. 

The first effect is felt in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the mine. It was thus that prices rose in 
the mining camps of California, seventy-five years 
ago, and in Colorado and the Klondike, twenty- 
five years ago. But this local rise of prices soon 
communicated itself to other places. The price 
level in one locality cannot greatly exceed that 
in a neighboring locality without causing an export 
of money from the flush locality to the slack 
locality; for buyers will rush their money to the 
place where prices aré low, and at once raise 
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R. R. CASTLE 


them. 
into 


Thus, new money gradually finds its way 
circulation throughout the world, raising 
prices as fast as it can flow from place to place. 

In Europe, during the recent paper money in- 
flation, we had another example, even more like 
Santa Claus. The governments which could not 
pay their bills in any other way simply printed 
more paper money and paid with that. Instantly 
the people who got this newly created money 
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used it to purchase goods, and those eile aoe 
them the goods then took their turn at spending 
the extra money. 

So an increase of money causes a rising tide of 
prices. This process is so quiet and pervasive 
that to most people it seems to come from nowhere 
in particular and from everywhere in general. The 
price of butter at the corner grocery is lifted and 
nobody knows why, just as a fisherman’s boat is 
lifted by the tides of the sea without his knowing 
that the moon did it. 

And it is harder to trace the cause, just because 
each of us sees only what his dealer does. ‘The 
grocer thinks he raises prices because the whole- 
saler does; the wholesaler blames the jobber, the 
jobber blames the factory, and so on. As a matter 
of fact, each retailer charges more, partly because 
his customers are flush, but partly and mainly 
because he has to pay more; the wholesaler 
charged more partly because his customers, the 
retailers, were flush and partly because he had 
to pay more; and so on. When you get the whole 
picture in all its stages it is all because the world 
as a whole is flush with money. It is nobody’s 
fault. It is the fault of money. 

So the process by which inflation raises prices 
is misunderstood because, at any one stage, it is 
almost invisible. 

That inflation raises prices is perhaps the most 
important principle in economics. One practical 
consequence of it is evident. The world cannot 
get rich by inflation. Inflation will tend to raise 
wages, but at the very same time it will raise 
the cost of living; so that higher money wages do 
not usually mean higher real wages. If any Santa 
Claus or any government should make us all a 
present of $40, the average man would be no 
better off. 

Needless to say, the Santa Claus case just de- 
scribed is highly imaginary. In actual practice, 
things are not so simple because of the existence 
of debts. Debts are fixed in terms of dollars. 
Unlike prices, they cannot change. But that is 
another story. 
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MAKES AWARD TO WIDOWS. 

Two San Francisco employers must pay more 
than $2000 each to the dependents of two work- 
men who met death in accidents. 

Peter McHugh, contractor, was held responsible 
by the Industrial Accident Commission for the 
cave-in of a ditch on Ortega street, between Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth, May 24, in which Caesar 
Olgeri, 12 Harrington street, was killed. His 
widow, Louisa Olgeri, was awarded a death bene- 
fit compensation of $5040, and McHugh was or- 
dered to pay her $2445. 

The Pacific Artificial Stone Works, owned by 
Leon Hayes and Ray Rogerri, was also held re- 
sponsible for the lack of a guard rail on a scaf- 
folding from which G. H. Hanna, stonecutter, 
1340 Alabama street, fell and received injuries 
causing his death May 21. Mrs. Ella B. Hanna, 
the widow, will receive $2500 from the firm in 
addition to a $5000 death award. 

o___—_- 

That there has been a good increase in the de- 
mand of the union label in the Bay District during 
the past year is apparent on all sides, and that this 
growth in demand should be kept up there can be 
no question, but little success seems to have a 
tendency to cause the less zealous in the trade 
union ranks to slack up in their activities. The 
time to drive ahead is while the motion is forward. 
Then there is no waste of energy in starting. 
Now is that time in the labor movement in this 
vicinity, and it is to be hoped that every member 
of a union will take advantage of the opportunity 
thus afforded to give the movement a helping hand 
in its march toward the goal of better things for 
the men and women who earn their bread in the 
sweat of their brows. Demand the union label on 
all articles purchased. 
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UNCONSTITUTIONAL CHILD LAWS. 

Two reported decisions rendered on September 
27th by Attorney General Gentry of Missouri 
holding unconstitutional certain features of the 
Missouri Child Labor Law enacted in 1921, are 
among the most serious setbacks that state child 
labor legislation has ever met, according to Wiley 
H. Swift, Acting Secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee, New York City. 

The first decision, holding unconstitutional the law 
which prohibits the employment of children under 
16 years of age in any occupation that is declared 
by the State Industrial Commissioner to be 
dangerous to health and morals, on the ground 
that the legislature has no power to delegate to 
a state officer the right to say what occupations 
are injurious or dangerous, is in direct opposition 
to the present trend of legislation regulating the 
employment of minors in dangerous trades. 
Twenty-three states now have laws which, in addi- 
tion to specifying certain occupations as dangerous 
to health and morals, give to some state authority, 
either labor or health, the power to extend the 
list of such occupations and to prohibit employ- 
ment of minors therein. This is, according to 
Mr. Swift, the only satisfactory type of law, for 
industrial processes change, new types of machines 
are invented, and occupations dangerous to young 
people vary accordingly. Moreover, scientific re- 
search into the physical and mental stresses that 
accompany adolescence is constantly revising our 
knowledge as to what is and is not safe work 
for young people. 

One of the most serious indictments of child 
labor is its heavy accident toll. From two to 
three times as many children as adults in propor- 
tion to the number employed are killed or injured 
in industry. A recent study made in three in- 
dustrial states—Wisconsin, Massachusetts, and 
New Jersey—by the United States Children’s 
Bureau reveals that in one year there were 7478 
accidents to minors, of which 38 were fatal, 920 
resulted in permanent disabilities and 6520 in 
temporary disablement. There are certain indus- 
tries and processes of work hazardous even for 
natur- 
ally irresponsible and cannot be depended upon to 


adults, and doubly so for children who are 


recognize industrial dangers. 

The second opinion holds unconstitutional the 
provision that no child under 14 years of age shall 
be employed except under a permit from the 
superintendent of public schools or other person 
designated by the Board of Education, and then 
only upon certificate of a reputable physician and 
an affidavit of the parent or guardian of such 
child, on the ground that it is an attempt upon the 
part of the legislature to vest in other persons a 
discretionary power which is vested alone in the 
legislature. This is even more out of line with 
Practically 
work permits of some 


modern state child labor legislation. 
every state now requires 
kind granted, usually by school officials. The 
approved standard is to have them granted only 


upon proof of age, a school certificate showing 


oe 


Seven 
completion of the 8th pees: a certificate of physi- 
cal fitness and a definite promise of employment. 
Many states have such provisions and the law of 
Missouri, far from being advanced, was already 
weak in these respects. 

It is very regrettable, said Mr. Swift, that the 
fundamental law of any state is such that the 
legislature of that state may not empower a 
properly constituted board or commission to de- 
clare certain occupations dangerous for children 
under 16 and between 16 and 18. It is equally 
regrettable that the fundamental law of any state 
is such that a standard work permit cannot be 
required for children under 16. 
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It is now less than two weeks until the citizens 
of this country will be called upon to elect many 
officials to serve them in many different capacities 
and it is most important that every one entitled 
to vote should do so in order to have a voice in 
the selection of these officials. If those who are 
entitled to vote fail to do so they should remain 
silent concerning the manner in which the gov- 
ernment is carried on. The need for activity on 
the part of all those who love our scheme of 
government will be understood when it is taken 
into account that in 1920 less than 50 per cent 
of eligible voters in this country exercised their 
right of franchise, and that in 1924, even after 
active campaigning on the part of many organ- 
izations, there were very few more than this, and 
that such laxity on the part of citizens forms a 
grave menace to our form of government. Let 
every member of a union begin to arrange now to 
go to the polls on November 2d and register his 
choice for the various offices to be filled. 

> a 


A minority of jurors saved Harry Daugherty 
from conviction in long drawn out trial in 
New York. Republican politicians saw to it that 
no charges were brought against Daugherty until 
the chance to accuse him directly of accepting a 
bribe was outlawed under the statute of limita- 
tions. Mr. Buckner did the best he could in press- 
ing the more difficult charge of conspiracy to de- 
fraud the government of his best services. AlI- 
though Daugherty escaped by reason of a hung 
jury, his moral condemnation is complete. Any 
honest man who once held the high office of 
Attorney General in the United States would not 
have let wild horses drag him away from taking 
the witness stand in his own trial for his own 
vindication. Daugherty said nothing. He allowed 
his attorney, Max Steuer, to intimate that he kept 
silent for some noble reason—a reason which 
could only be the protection of the memory of 
President Harding. We agree with the New 
York World that such a reason is probably as 
false as it is cowardly. Daugherty took advantage 
of the suicide of Jess Smith, the death of John F. 
King, and the technicalities of the law to save 
himself from complete revelation of his own 
crookedness. The bank records which he de- 
stroyed were records, according to his brother’s 
story, of a slush fund of a sort he would not 
describe. That admission is morally damning. 
This account was increased by the precise amount 
of the bonds paid over by the German, Merton, 
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Charter Amendment No. 37 


Again we have a Charter Amendment, number 37, which is an important 
issue in a city election. This time it deals with the appointments to and removals 
from office by the Mayor. It proposes to make another change in our local dictator- 
ship, bringing about a more republican, representative and democratic city govern- 
ment. That is the issue involved in the amendment. 

Charter Amendment No. 37 provides for ratification or approval by the Board 
It also 


provides that when the Mayor fails to remove from office persons guilty of mal- 


of Supervisors of the Mayor’s appointments to and removals from office. 


feasance and non-feasance in office, six Supervisors may prefer charges with the 
Mayor and the matter shall be tried before the Board of Supervisors, when upon 
conviction by a vote of two-thirds of that body the person so charged shall be 
removed from office. 

This is the amendment concerning which a number of plutocratic and auto- 
cratic organizations and publications are so “terrible exercised” lest it should be 
adopted by the people and thus bring their municipal government closer to them. 
The whole crowd of incipient Mussolinis are spitting much mental venom against 
the amendment, principally for the reason that it was proposed by the local labor 
movement. 

Some thirty years ago a lot of would-be saviors of this city conceived the idea 
that instead of making each official responsible to the people for his own acts, we 
should have one man, place all powers in his hands, and hold him responsible for 
all the mischief that might be done by any and whosoever connected with the 
city government. It was to make one man responsible for the misdeeds of all. 

We lived under that scheme of things for many years and have found it 
necessary on numerous occasions to so amend it as to bring the municipal govern- 
ment more and more into the hands of the people. An instance of this of very 
striking importance was the provision made for the initiative, referendum and 
recall, none of which was provided for in the autocratic Charter given the people 
by the Freeholders a quarter of a century ago. 

Now another change along the same line is needed. We want city officials 
to be responsible in fact as well as in theory, and we want the little autocrats of 
This, 


Charter Amendment No. 37 provides for, and in this regard it is in harmony 


departments removed with less ceremony than it takes to remove the Mayor. 
with the general trend of public opinion during the past twenty years. ‘here is 
nothing radical or revolutionary about the amendment. 
All of this is good republican doctrine and practice. The appointments of 
the President of the United States are subject to the “advice and consent of the 
Senate,” and this good old American principle is followed in most of our state 
governments as well as in many of the leading cities of this country. This being 
the fact, well known to those who are at present setting up a great wail against 
Amendment No. 37, as a dangerous and harmful policy to adopt, it would seem 
to us that they are very inconsistent American citizens and must be actuated in 
their opposition by considerations other than the welfare of the city and the great 
mass of its people, for the amendment will give to the people a city government 


truly responsible to them. 
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Now that the bandit murderers who shot down 
five peaceful and law-abiding citizens for the few 
dollars they might be robbed of have been cap- 
tured the sob-sisters may be expected to set up 
a great wail about the poor boys never having 
had a chance and that they should be sent to 
a sanatorium or hospital because they are sick 
men rather than criminals. Truly the ways of 
the sob-sisters are beyond understanding. They 
sympathize with the criminals, but waste little 
time thinking about their victims. 


The California Taxpayers’ Association last week 
went on record in opposition to Proposition No. 8 
on the ballot. Many other organizations, includ- 
ing the San Francisco Labor Council, have taken 
similar action. Under the plan proposed in this 
proposition the people’s money would be spent 
very largely in thirteen counties in the southern 
part of the state, though the money would come 
from all sections of the state. It is an unfair 
and unreasonable plan that might result in an 
ad valorem tax on the real estate in every county 
in the state. 


Here are some interesting and thought-provoking 
remarks by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise on the attempt 
of Detroit churches to prevent representatives of 
organized labor from speaking in their pulpits: 
“Members of the American Federation of Labor 
be not afraid. Men in every city are resolved the 
church shall not be chiefly the Sunday club of the 
foes of organized labor. Men demand every- 
where that the religion of the prophets and of 
Jesus shall not be reduced to the level of a scab 
agency. Organized labor has never sought to 
prevent anti-union men from speaking in church 
pulpits. Would any workers dream of suggesting 
to any church that Judge Gary be barred from 
the church pulpits though he is the most potent 
and effective enemy of organized labor in Amer- 
ica? What tragic confession of fear lies behind 
this setting up of the church against the labor 
viewpoint! Alas, that it will justify hundreds 
of thousands who hold that the church is one of 
the chief bulwarks of economic privilege.” 


Eugene V. Debs is dead and society has lost a 
zealous, tireless advocate who all his life lived 
and worked to make the world a better place in 
which to live. He was never in harmony with the 
strictly trade union idea in the labor movement 
and on numerous occasions launched organiza- 
tions that had as their foundation the scheme of 
industrial unionism, the most conspicuous example 
of this kind being the American. Railway Union, 
started in 1893 and which brought on the great 
railway strike of 1894, which ended so disastrously 
for so many railroad men. In spite of his mistaken 
ideas and his confidence in the unselfishness of 
the mass of humanity, he was himself a thoroughly 
unselfish man, willing to make any personal sacri- 
fice in the interest of the meek and the lowly. He 
was a man of brilliant attainments, an orator of 
great renown and a man who, had he struggled for 
his own benefit, could have accumulated a fortune 
and lived a life of ease. His heart was so big, 
however, and his love of humanity so intense, that 
no amount of personal humiliation or suffering 
could induce him to give up the fight that he felt 
was necessary for the social salvation of society, 
so he worked long and hard up to but a short time 
before his death to promote the policies of gov- 
ernment that he deemed essential for the good of 
man. He was a sincere, kindly and lovable soul 


and millions will mourn his passing. 


WIT AT RANDOM 
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Dancer—‘The Charleston becomes 
rather monotonous, don’t you think?” 
The Unlucky Girl—‘Well, try jumping on my 


other foot.”—Sydney 


Awkward 


Sulletin. 


Scene—Sunday morning in a drug store: 

“Can you give me change for a dime, please?” 

Druggist—“Certainly, and I hope you enjoy the 
sermon.”—Christian Advocate. 

Lady (to little boy)—“What are you crying 
for, sonny?” 

Little Boy—“My brother and I were having a 
race to see who could lean out of the window 
farthest, and he won.”’—Northern Daily Telegraph. 


30bby (to father enjoying sea view)—“Muvver 
ses it isn’t safe there, father, and you've either 
got to come away or let me carry the sandwiches.” 
—The Humorist (London). 

Daughter (having just received a new mink 
coat from her father)—‘What I don’t see is how 
such a wonderful fur can come from such a low, 
sneaking beast.” 

Father—“I don’t ask for thanks, 
really insist on respect.” 


dear, but I 


Salesman—‘“This is the type of washing-machine 
that pays for itself, sir.” 

Prospect—‘Well, as soon as it has done that 
you can have it delivered at my house.’—Good 
Hardware. 


Auntie (reading)—‘“ ‘Satan trembles when he 
sees the feeblest saint upon his knees’ ”’. 
Roy—‘But, Auntie, why does Satan let the 


saint sit on his knees if it makes him tremble ?’— 
Sydney Bulletin. 


A very High Church missionary—a good and 
devoted soul—was sent out to the Adirondacks, 
where most of the people had grown up Baptists. 
An old man of that persuasion died and _ his 
family wanted him buried from the church. The 
missionary, uncertain whether he might use the 
church for an unconfirmed sectarian, telegraphed 
to the bishop, asking what he should do. Back 
came the cordial answer: ‘‘Bury all Baptists possi- 
ble.’—The Christian Register. 


The wife of a dying man sent out for a preacher 
to come to the bedside of her husband, who was 
no better than he should have been. The preacher 
came and said, “You had better the 
devil, my friend.” 

“Renounce the devil!” exclaimed the dying man. 
“Why I am not in the position make any 
enemies now.’—The Outlook. 


renounce 


to 


A capital story of Lincoln's early political life 
is told in John Wesley Hill’s book, “Abraham Lin- 
coln, Man of God.” 

It seems that in 1846, during a canvass for Con- 
gress, Lincoln attended a preaching service of 
Peter Cartwright’s. Cartwright called on all desir- 
ing to go to heaven to stand. All arose but Lin- 
coln. 

Then he asked all to rise who did not want to 
go to hell. Lincoln remained still seated. 

“T am surprised,” said Cartwright, ‘“‘to see Abe 
Lincoln sitting back there unmoved by these ap- 
peals. If Mr. Lincoln does not want to go to 
heaven and does not want to escape hell, perhaps 
he will tell us where he does want to go.” 

Lincoln slowly arose and replied, “I am going 
to Congress.” 


Om eee eee eee 
THE CHERRY TREE. 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 


Away back in the dim dawning of history there 
was a certain crowd that got its ideals tangled up 
with the gold standard of that day and so they 
set up a gold calf to which they bowed down in 
worship. This piece of stupidity has been a matter 
of almost since. Every child in 
school today tell all about these 
foolish persons who worshipped the golden calf 
and can tell how silly And when you 
come to think of it, it was foolish and it must 
have looked Pause for a moment to 
contemplate the spectacle of a group of women 
and bearded old men on their knees in front of 
a calf of gold—a calf that was at best a foundry 


product and couldn’t even say “moo.” 
ae nk 


ridicule 
Sunday 


ever 
can 


it was. 


foolish. 


A long range view of the modern city of 
Detroit, however, makes us pause and wonder 
whether after all there has been so very much 
progress since those old days. It seems apparent 
that out in one of the public squares of Detroit— 
perhaps in the Campus Martius—there must be 
a golden automobile—not a Ford—before which 
many of the people of Detroit get down on their 
knees and pray. In any event, the automobile 
is, in one way or another, the symbol before which 
the men of Detroit pay homage. It 
is, if not their god, at least their patron saint. 


business 


Oe 
It has come to be the strange conclusion of 
many of the business men of Detroit that the 
automobile would suffer if produced by union 


men, and the sacred image must by all means be 
this suffering. Likewise the of 
Automobilia must be spared the corrupting pres- 


spared temples 


ence of union men. When the big business men 


of Detroit ruled that union men must not speak 


from the pulpits of their temples, they surely 
did present to the world a pretty picture, and 
one that is not likely to be soon iorgotten. And 


the Y. M. C. A. , which is not, in the strict Sense 
a place of worship, but is open to all creeds and 
is supposedly a place of breadth and of welcome— 
what a spectacle does it present. Those who 
derive pleasure, edification or satisfaction in any 
form, from collecting the curious things of this 
world may add to their collection one of its 
choicest exhibits by placing prominently in its 
midst the story of religion and of the Y. M. C. A. 


in Detroit. 
kk Ox 


It has been said that it is the power of money 


that closed these benign and holy doors in De- 
troit. Do be accurate, it is the power of the 
automobile, which is the great money-making 


vehicle of Detroit that has done this unseemingly 
and almost unbelievable thing. Detroit is as mad 
over the automobile as Florida has been over real 
There is a frenzy 
about the whole thing. There must be a golden 
Detroit before which the frenzied 
and worship. 


> 
FRUIT OF THE SOIL. 


Bootleg graft, we are told, is almost literally 
rocking the Chicago police force. Not since the 
old days of muck raking, when corrupt political 


estate and sunshine. certain 


automobile in 
down 


ones bow 


machines were in the heydey of their debauchery, 
has there been anything like the graft incident to 
the bootleg business. Probably as long as there 
is bootleg there will be graft, and there probably 
will be bootleg as long as there is so-called pro- 
hibition. In this situation labor can very properly 
say, “We told you so.” 


| tet 


LITTLE ESSAYS ON LITTLE THINGS 


Written for The Labor Clarion When the 
Spirit Moves H. M. C. 


bow ew owe owe 


THE GOBLINS HAVE GOT US.—XVIII. 
There fundamental 
the 
tion of 


are several assumptions in 


theory of governmental or political regula- 
lirst is that the men engaged 
in the business to be regulated are not honest, and 
it follows that the 


assumed 


anything 


regulators 
that 
specialize in any trade or business to be regulated 
that well as the 
regulatory Third, it is 
assumed that men chosen to public office because 


as a corollary 


are 


honest. Second, it is men who 


do not understand business as 


members of the body do. 


they proficient in playing on the emotions of 
the 
and profound wisdom that cannot possibly belong 
one 


are 


people suddenly are endowed with good sense 


to men who devote all their lives to learning 
trade, or 
all first. 
Honesty, the word, represents an abstract thought. 
Everybody is honest according to his own concep- 


business, profession. 


I deny these assumptions except the 


tion of honesty. But let all the assumptions be 
granted as valid and substantial. The funda- 
mental fact remains that regulation is a political 
goblin, a fine subject for ponderous political 
oratory that achieves no tangible good for the 
people, for the regulated thing, or for the state. 
It is an item—and a big item—in the increase 
of 180 per cent in the cost of government since 
1913. 


how political regulation works. 
its clerks 


brother, 
commission 


Observe, 
A board 
and supernumeraries selected, and it goes to work. 
Its first duty the subject. The 
brings the 
to 
lawyers 


or is appointed, 


is to “inquire into” 
the 


people 


representatives of 
determined 
regulate. ususally 
of the immediately 
through the superticial dignity which the members 


board before it 


octopus which the have 


These representatives, 


keenest insight who. see 


of the board throw about themselves, disclose no 


vital matters. They bring oratory, keen psy- 


chological oratory—the wiles of the politician re- 


fined by intelligence and made effective by knowl- 
edge. Years and years of study are back of the 
legal department of any institution deemed worthy 
of regulation by the public. Ten lawyers of 
twenty years’ experience each equal two centuries 
of study and thought. 

The regulatory body may be made up of a 


country editor, a ward politician from the princi- 
pal city of the state, a lawyer who somehow just 
couldn’t quite make the grade as counsel for any 
of the big concerns, and perhaps a labor leader. 
Imagine the picture—but let us draw the mantel 
the administration 
members the com- 


In a few 


terms of 


charity. 

the 
mission expire, and members 
3ut the legal departments of the 
go on forever. It’s a great victory for the people, 
when the board hands down a decision 


years 
the 


of 
changes, of 
are appointed. 


regulated thing 


new 


however, 
which is reversed after several years in the courts. 
But even if the decision stands, and the victory is 
complete, the of government increased 
180 per cent 1913, 

There probably is not a regulated institution in 
the nation today that would not cry in pain 
if it were proposed to drop public regulation as 
It is so much easier to 


cost has 


since 
out 


a policy of government. 
refer complaints to the state board than it is to 
the so much more satisfactory 


mollify complainer; 
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to explain that the thing that aroused a customer’s 
ire is not the company’s affair—it’s one of the 
regulations of the regulators. Instead of remedy- 
ing things the companies do not want to remedy— 
which fortunately are few in number—the matters 
are “taken up with the state board.” The com- 
panies’ virtues are their own; every unsatisfactory 
condition and annoying device is a result of regu- 
lation Today no cash customer has any 
complaint against any regulated enterprise in the 
nation. The complaint is against the reguiatory 
body, against government—and such complaint or 
treason! 

The origin of regulation lies back in the need 
of a foundation for a new political machine. 
Political machines, of course, have their founda- 
tion among the public office holders. When the 
trust-busting orators went among the people with 
the of their enslavement, they promised 
deliverance from the tentacles of an octopus. They 
didn’t say anything about the creation of another 
octopus—the of government, which 
since 1913 has increased its cost 180 per cent. 

It’s the old story of the goblins that have got 
We've chasing goblins so long that 
we do not even stop to think when a new one 
is presented for our consideration. We look up 
into the stars and are happy. 
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rules. 


criticism borders on 


story 


machinery 
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LABOR QUERIES. 


Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 


Q.—How many delegates attended the Detroit 
convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
and how many organizations did they represent? 

A.—The committee on credentials reported that 
it had examined the credentials of 403 delegates, 
representing 91 international and national unions, 
4 departments, 28 state branches, 72 central bodies, 
16 local labor unions, and 7 
fraternal deleg 


trade and Federal 


xates 


Q.—What is the address of the Workers’ Health 
Sureau of America? 
A.—799 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Q.—Has labor used the radio to 
spread its message? 

A.—To a certain extent. Various local unions 
have supplied labor speakers for radio stations. 
The Chicago Federation of Labor has established 
a radio broadcasting station. The Atlantic City 
convention of the American Federation of Labor 


recommended that the Executive Council investi- 


organized 


gate the feasibility of broadcasting labor’s mes- 
sage by radio under the direction of organized 
labor. 


Q—What kind of insurance will be written by 
the Union Labor Life Insurance Company? 

A.—Life, health, and accident insurance, group 
insurance and old age pensions. 


Q.—When was the Educational Department of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
organized, and where can information on its 
activities be obtained? 

A.—It was organized in 1917. Write to Fannia 
M. Cohen, executive secretary, 3 West 16th street, 
New York, N. Y., for information. 
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UNION MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION. 
By Otto S. Beyer, 
Consulting Engineer, Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor. 


IV.—LOCAL AND SYSTEM JOINT 
MEETINGS. 

It is particularly important to note the general 
structure of the voluntary organizations of the 
shop employees, how they grow squarely out of 
the rank and file, how they dovetail into the typical 
maintenance-of-equipment organization of the rail- 
road, and, finally, how the various representatives 
of the shopmen from the individual local commit- 
teeman to the system craft chairmen, the system 
federation executive and advisory boards, the sys- 
tem federation president and secretary-treasurer, 
and, finally, the president of the Railway Em- 
ployees’ Department, must be product of the 
shops, yards, and roundhouses of the railroad 
industry. 

In other words, before anyone can become an 
officer, even in an unimportant capacity, in these 
organizations, he must first be a member of one 
of the local railroad lodges, which means that he 
must first enjoy employment in railroad service. 

Not until the organization, administration, and 
functioning of the standard unions of the shop 
employees are properly and thoroughly under- 
stood, not until the structure of these unions is 
visualized in the light of the structure of the 
mechanical department organization of a typical 
railroad, can the far-reaching possibilities of co- 
operation between management and unions be 
properly comprehended. It is chiefly because this 
union machinery is ready and at hand, having 
been devised, truly democratically, by the shopmen 
of the railroads, that the opportunity is available 
to allocate to this deeply rooted organism the 
added responsibility which genuine union-manage- 
men co-operation implies. 

Co-operative Machinery. 

The machinery of co-operation is based squarely 
on the organization and interrelation of the shop- 
men’s unions. How this follows becomes clear 
from a consideration of the detail construction of 
this machinery. The first form it takes is that of 
regular joint local meetings between the local 
federated committee of the organized shopmen 
and a balanced committee of representatives of the 
shop management. 

The latter representatives are composed usually 
of such local officers as superintendent and assist- 
ant superintendent of shops or master mechanic, 
local storekeeper, chiefs in charge of auxiliary 
departments and foremen in charge of the major 
shop departments. The meetings of these com- 
mittees are held at least every two weeks. 

The next important part of the machinery con- 
sists of joint system co-operative conferences. 

The president and secretary of the system fed- 
eration and the general chairman of each craft 
meet with the head of the railroad’s maintenance- 
of-equipment department, his department chiefs 
and assistants, and representatives of other de- 
partments, such as for example the service of 
supplies or stores department. These conferences 
on major railroad systems are held regularly every 
three months. Special conferences are held occa- 
sionally in cases of emergency, when problems 
arise involving the welfare of the shopmen or the 
railroad. 

Minutes Kept. 


Minutes are kept of both the local and system 
meetings in keeping with a definitely prescribed 
form, each proposition submitted by representa- 
tives of either management or men being given 
a clearly recognizable designation. Copies of the 
local conference minutes are furnished to the local 
shop committee, are kept on file by the local shop 
management and are also sent to the secretary of 
the system federation and to the chief of the 


equipment maintenance department. Copies of 
the minutes of the regular tri-monthly and special 
system co-operative meetings are furnished all 
representatives present, as well as the various 
railroad officers concerned, 


It is distinctly understood that these co-operative 
conferences are not for the consideration of 
grievances. The regular union machinery provided 
by the wage agreement which prevails between the 
system federation and the management continues 
to handle all these matters as in the past. 


Among the subjects which are customarily con- 
sidered at these co-operative meetings are job 
analysis and standardization, improving tools and 
equipment, proper storage, care and delivery of 
material, economical use of supplies and ma- 
terials, proper balancing of forces and work in 
shops, co-ordinating and scheduling of work 
through shops, training apprentices, recruiting new 
employees, improving quality of work, conditions 
of shops and shop grounds, especially in respect 
to heating, lighting, ventilation, and safety, secur- 
ing new business for the railroad, securing new 
work for the shops, measuring output, and stabiliz- 
ing employment. 


Main Objective. 


The main object sought is for the duly accredited 
union representatives of the employes to confer 
with management in respect to matters in addi- 
tion to those which they have been in the habit 
of considering in the past—matters in which they 
have as great if not a greater interest at stake 
than in their immediate hourly wage rates or detail 
working conditions. For in the end only in so far 
as the organized worker through his union can 
show that he contributes to the greater success 
of industry by means of helping to eliminate 
waste, does he enable industry to provide him a 
higher standard of living. At the same time he 
greatly strengthens his rightful claim upon the 
progressively improving benefits of industry. 


With co-operative machinery, such as that de- 
scribed, available, it immediately becomes clear 
just how the proposals, ideas, and suggestions of 
the shopmen are mobilized and receive considera- 
tion by the local and system co-operative con- 
ferences. Such proposals and ideas naturally come 
to life through the daily observations around the 
shops, benches, and machines where the men are 
employed, and are then referred to the local craft 
committee. The local shop committee of each 
craft frequently gets together at noon or some 
other time convenient to all in order to become 
acquainted with the various matters and sugges- 
tions referred to it. 


Individual Suggestions. 


It has also proved desirable for individual mem- 
bers to bring their ideas to the lodge room for 
consideration during local lodge meetings. If the 
ideas submitted receive the endorsement of the 
lodge they are referred to the proper committee- 
man for handling at the next co-operative meeting. 

As a result of this procedure it will be noted 
that there is thrown into the conventional local 
lodge gathering a new matter of interest and dis- 
cussion, turning chiefly around the job of the man, 
the way he works in the shops, his skill, craftsman- 
ship and personal value to his union and the plant, 
all of which is of most intense interest and 
significance to the great bulk of organized workers. 
It is thus that the local lodge in addition to being 
an agency tor protecting the immediate human 
welfare of its constituent members, functions also 
as a technical and advisory organization in the 
actual operation of the plant in which its members 
are employed. 
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Demand the union label, card and button when: 
ever you are spending your union-earned money. 
Be a genuine trade unionist at all times. 
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TO 1408 MARKET STREET, AT FELL STREET 
Telephone Hemlock 7062 


Radio Sets and Accessories, Parts, Repairs, Service 


49 
’ 


MOSES-GETSINGER, INC. 


Authorized 


SALES <fOpRGL SERVICE 


Visit our New, Upeto-the Minute Plant 
3160 MISSION STREET Phone Atw. 1967 
bo-w—w eee ee 


Home of Generous Credit 


DRESS WELL 
On Easy Terms 


HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 MISSION STREET 


<= 


EVERYTHING 
FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
BUNSTER «& SAXE 
1049 MARKET STREET 
GRANADA THEATRE DIRECTLY OPP. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
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The October meeting of Typographical Union 
No. 21 was held last Sunday in the Labor Temple 
During the month forty-one 
cards were received by the secretary, and fifty-two 


on Sixteenth street. 
issued, leaving the membership on October 16th 
standing at 1431, which was a slight decrease from 
The membership committee 
recommendations on the 
plications of D. L. Connelly, Grace C. Hamblen 
and Harry F. Landers, and the committee’s rec- 
ommendations were concurred in by the union. 
These three applicants for journeymanship and 
one apprentice, G. L. Ireland, were obligated by 


the previous month. 


submitted favorable ap- 


the president. Upon recommendation of the execu- 
tive committee the salary of the members of the 
board of arbitration now handling the scale nego- 
tiations for this union were set at a flat ten dol- 
lars per day. Another recommendation concurred 
in by the union was that the sum of $100 be placed 
at the disposal of the International Executive 
Council to assist unions in Florida who may ap- 
peal for aid, following the tropical hurricane in 
that section. Diplomas of graduation were pre- 
sented by the presiding officer to C. G. O’Neil and 
Fred J. Vierra, and they were complimented upon 
their showing before the Typographical Board of 
Education. Notice was received from the I. T. U. 
Executive Council that it would be necessary to 
hold a referendum election on proposed amend- 
ments to the International law, and upon motion 
was referred to the executive committee, with 
power to conduct this election. Notice of this will 
reach the membership in due time to prepare 
themselves for that action. Messrs. Derry and Hol- 
lis, acting as the union’s members on the board 
of arbitration, reported that the past month had 
been put in in an effort to select a fifth man to 
hear the matters in dispute now existing between 
the Typographical Union and the San Francisco 
Association regarding a 
meeting the board of 


Newspaper Publishers’ 
wage scale. Up to Sunday’s 
arbitration had been unable to agree upon a fifth 
sit as arbitrator. E. A. Eickworth, J. J. 
Hebner, D. K. Stauffer and Harry Young, who 
represented this union at the late convention of 
the I. T. U. in Colorado Springs, filed their re- 
port, which was received and placed upon file by 


man to 


the union. This report contained a brief synopsis 
of the social features and the principal questions 
that came before the convention. The union pur- 
chased two tickets to the annual ball given for 
the Widows and Orphans’ Association of the fire 
department. Other requests for donations and ap- 
propriations were filed. Harry Calhan, who has 
served this union long and faithfully as a delegate 
to the Trades Union Promotional League, handed 
in his resignation as a delegate to that body. L. R. 
O’Kane volunteered to serve the union as a dele- 
gate to the Trades Union Promotional League. 
G. E. Mitchell, Jr., who has been a member of 
the auditing committing for a considerable time, 
was compelled to offer his resignation due to the 
fact that his hours of employment will not per- 
mit him to be in attendance at that committee’s 
meeting. Alice Hawkes-Burnett the only 
nominee for the unexpired term of Mr. Mitchell 


Was 


and was elected by acclamation and later admin- 
istered the obligation by the chair. J. F. Callaghan 
and W. C. McKee filed applications for admission 
to the Printers’ Home. Messrs. Philip 
Johnson, C. L. Booth and D, A. were 
appointed as a committee of investigation by the 
chair, and upon their favorable recommendation 
the union approved their applications. The amend- 
ments to the election law proposed by the execu- 


tive committee came up for final adoption at this 
amend- 


Union 
Paddock 


meeting. After numerous deletions and 


had been finally 


ments made, the laws were 


adopted as a whole. Under the changes made, 
elections hereafter will be held in the same manner 
as previously—chapels of ten or more receiving 
ballot not necessary for 
chapel to canvass the vote of 
their chapel. After the vote is completed the bal- 
lot boxes will be returned to the union’s headquar- 
ters, where all of the counting and tabulating will 
be done. The meeting adjourned at 4:15 o’clock. 
Clifford Smith, for many years superintendent 
of the Abbott Press, and who resigned recently 
from his traveler and 
departed for Oakland, where he has assumed the 
superintendency of the Kitchener Printing Com- 
pany. Lately Mr. Smith has been devoting his 
time to the sale of his copyrighted “Letters-per- 
Line,” the system whereby the amount of type 
a specific piece of copy will make in various bodies 


boxes—but it will be 


election boards 


that position, has drawn 


, 


of type is ascertained. 

Representative Joe Murray, who has been at- 
tending to I. T. U. business in this city since the 
close of the Colorado Springs convention, departed 
this week for Southern California, 

Homer M. Parsons, a member of the San Ber- 
nardino Typographical Union, was awarded the 
prize of $1000 given by the General Gasoline Com- 
pany for an appropriate name for their new brand 
of gasoline. Mr. Parsons’ contribution was “Moto- 
Crat” and the new gasoline will be known under 
that trade name in the future. 

A. F. Davis, who has been employed in the 
Diaily News composing room for some time past, 
has drawn his traveler and departed for Oroville, 
where he has accepted a position. 

J. J. (‘Casey’) O'Rourke, for 16 years a lino- 
type operator on the San Francisco Bulletin, of 
which chapel he is chairman, is visiting Los An- 
geles, accompanied by his wife. He has been giv- 
ing all the towns in Southern California the once 
over, but remains true to that dear old ’Frisco, the 
home of fleas, fog and flappers. While “Casey” 
is not so young as he was in the “good old days,” 
it is not likely that he ever will grow old.—South- 
ern California Labor Press, Los Angeles. 


‘ 


Walter Rowley, who has been spending the past 
few months subbing in this city, drew his traveler 
and departed for his home in Medford, Oregon. 

Jack Jasper of the Vallejo Times Herald visited 
friends in San Francisco early this week. 

Larry McClung has returned to the Bay region 
months spent in the Sierra Nevada 


after three 


Mountains. 

Wells Payne of the Examiner machine depart- 
ment drew his traveler this week and departed for 
points south. 

According to the Los Angeles Citizen, the secre- 
tary-treasurer of No. 174 reported to the last meet- 
ing of the union the largest membership in the 
history of that organization, 965 cards having been 
on deposit at that time. 

According to word from Portland, Oregon, rep- 
resentative Charles T. Scott has succeeded in get- 
ting an increase for the commercial printers of 
that city. The new scale will be: Handmen, days, 
$46.50; night, $49.50. Operators, day, $50.50; night, 
$54.50. This makes the scale for commercial print- 
in the city of Portland some two to three dol- 


ers 


tie 


lars above the newspaper scale, which is subject 
to a revision upward or downward as the index 
finger of the government reports may indicate. 

E. R. Kline, for many years stoneman at the 
Abbott Press, has accepted a position in Oakland. 

L. N. Morris, formerly of the Monotype Com- 
position Company, has departed for Ogden, Utah, 
where he has accepted a position. 

Bulletin Chapel Notes—“Hel-thy.”’ 

Chairman J. J. O’Rourke has returned from a 
vacation of a couple of weeks spent in the south- 
ern part of the state. 

Ollie Burton, Los Angeles, was a visitor to the 
chapel this week, shaking hands with old friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris H. Wilkinson, Los An- 
geles, were visiting the family of Larry Hendricks 
the past week, Mrs. Wilkinson being a sister of 
Mrs. Hendricks. Mr. Wilkinson is in the real 
estate business in the southern city. The couple 
were on their honeymoon. 


Al Phillips has returned from 
vacation and is at work again. 


a two weeks’ 
Steve Daly was missing several days last week, 
due to illness in the family. 


Garnie Duncan has joined the Marin County 


commuters and says he enjoys the voyage. 
W. B. Rutherford needs a pair of overalls. He 
will advertise for bids as soon as the weather be- 


comes settled and the tentmakers can work out- 
side. 
Chronicle Notes—By Victor Aro. 
“Bob” Moore received news of a death in his 


family and left last Tuesday for Kansas City to 
attend the funeral. 

D. C. Hooper, C. C. King and Lloyd Nesbit in- 
vested about $5 apiece and went duck hunting 
over Sunday night. Lloyd got one, Hooper got 
three and King got three ducks and a peach of a 
cold. Nesbit and Hooper slept in the car and 
King decided to rough it by sleeping on the 
ground. Next time he will probably be the first 
to sleep in the car. Anyway, they all said they 
had a wonderful time. 


Mellow as 


the Moonlight 


Blended to 
Perfectio 


25a 


LOWN 


CIGARETTES 
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Attention--Org anized Labor 


WATCH FOR THIS 
UNION LABEL 


On Ready-to-Wear Cloth- 
ing, Shirts, Overalls and 
other workingmen’s 
clothing. 


The only label that is 
recognized by the 
American Federation 
of Labor and all its 
Affiliated Bodies. 


Co-op Brands—Dreadnaught Brands are on the ““We Don't 


Patronize List,” United Garment Workers of America. 
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2 
Judge Conlan’s judicial conduct and record on the } 
bench for the past sixteen years have won for him the } 
endorsement of the San Francisco Bar Association, Labor | ; 
' and Civic Organizations. His unquestioned honesty, ' H 
ae ; : / é ; Mr. McInerney was the friend and volunteer campaign 
ability and industry entitle him to promotion and elec- manager of the late Jusice Thomas I. Lennon, The \ 
tion at your hands. ; latter's friends in this county have donated this ad to 
Mr. McInerney. ' 
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: PROPOSITION No. 3 | 
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4 
| WORSE THAN THAT IT’S AN ' 
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( 
4 
UNJUST FOOD TAX | 
H ' 
The American Federation of Labor is on record against the sales tax. i 
The cost of living is high enough without a tax on food. H 
This is the first time that the California legislature has dared to pass 
a food sales tax. 
Stop this tax on food right now. ' 
4 
: ote on PROPOSITION O. | 
4 
ANTI FOOD-TAX ASSOCIATION 
' 
*The American Federation of Labor has repeatedly gone on record 

against the sales tax. Refer A. F. of L. History and Encyc lopedia, 

Volume 2 (1924) Page 280-281. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of October 15, 1926. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Wm. P. Stanton. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President Baker ex- 
cused, 

Credentials—From Waiters’ Union, Hugo Ernst 
vice H. B. Ford. Delegate seated. 

Communications—Filed—Minutes of the Build- 
ing Trades Council. From Ladies’ Garment Work- 
Local No. 8, two complimentary 
tickets for ball to be held November 23rd. From 
the American Legion, stating that George Cabaniss 
would address the Council on the Veterans’ Wel- 
fare Act. 

Referred to 


ers’ inclosing 


Executive Committee—The com- 
plaints of Grocery Clerks against the Supreme 
Food Shop and from the Upholsterers against the 
Kohler Furniture Company were referred to the 
Executive Committee. 

Resolutions—W ere 
Council of 


submitted by the District 
Carpenters, relative to spur track 
privileges. On motion the resolutions were en- 
dorsed and copies ordered sent to the Board of 
Supervisors. 

Resolution Reads, 

WHEREAS, Under and by virtue of the power 
and authority vested in them by law, the Board 
of Supervisors of the City and County of San 
Francisco has granted to diverse persons, firms, 
permits to con- 
struct, operate, maintain, and use spur tracks in, 


associations, and corporations, 
upon, and acoss the public streets of the City and 
County of San Francisco; and 

WHEREAS, All such permits have been granted 
for the benefit, advantage, and convenience of the 
public and in furtherance of the development, 
progress, and prosperity of the City and County 
of San Francisco, and of her industries and peo- 
ple; and 

WHEREAS, Certain of the persons, firms, asso- 
ciations, and corporations to whom such permits 
have been granted have entered into a conspiracy, 
the Industrial 
and others not to 
deliver building materials to any person, 
firm, association, or corporation, unless such per- 


combination, and agreement with 


Association of San Francisco 


sell or 


son, firm, association, or corporation shall conduct 
his or its business in accordance with the dictates 
of the Industrial Association of San Fran- 
cisco and shall employ only the class of labor 
prescribed by the said Industrial Association of 
San Francisco; and 


said 


WHEREAS, Such conspiracy, combination, and 
agreement is not only against public policy, but 
also against the policy and spirit under which 
such permits have been granted; and 

WHEREAS, A large number of the citizens of 
the City and County of San Francisco have re- 
fused to submit to such dictation, coercion and 
interference with their constitutional rights, and 
because of such refusal are unable to obtain build- 
ing materials and thereby are prevented from 
erecting or repairing buildings or from undertak- 
ing other constructive work essential to the de- 
velopment and progress of the City and County 
of San Francisco and to the benefit, advantage, 
and prosperity of her people; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the Board of Supervisors of 
the City and County of San Francisco, in regular 
meeting assembled, that any such conspiracy, 
combination, and agreement is not only against 
public policy but also against the policy and spirit 
under which such permits have and are 
granted by this Board, and that upon satisfactory 
proof that any person, firm, association, or cor- 
poration to whom any such permit has been 
granted is a party to any such conspiracy, combi- 
nation, and agreement, any such permit granted 


been 
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to any such person, firm, association, or corpora- 
tion will be revoked. 
Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 


of communication from the American Federation 
of Labor, relative to establishing educational 


classes, was on motion referred to the Educational 
Committee. In the matter of controversy between 
the Upholsterers’ Union and several firms manu- 
facturing furniture in this city, the matter was 
left in the hands of the secretary to arrange con- 
ferences. In the matter of report of trustees 
relative to the finances of the Labor Council, your 
committee herewith submits an amendment to the 
Constitution increasing the dues to the Council. 
Report concurred in. 

The proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
the Council reads as follows: 

That section 2 of Article VII, entitled Revenues, 
be amended to read as follows: 

Section 2. The dues shall be five ($5.00) dollars 
per month for each delegate, two ($2.00) dollars 
of which shall be set apart in a building fund, and 
shall be used for no other purpose. 

Reports of Unions—Upholsterers—Are _ still 
carrying on against the Universal Furniture Com- 
pany and Dieringer Brothers; men all working, 
with a few exceptions. 

Report of Law and Legislative Committee—In 
the matter of Charter Amendment No. 39, provid- 
ing for hospital service for employees of the 
Municipal Public Utilities, and the resolutions 
from the Trackmen’s Union, it was agreed with 
their respective sponsors that same be withdrawn 
from consideration of the Council. In regard to 
propositions on the state ballot, your committee 
recommends that the Council, with the exception 
of its previous action with reference to Proposi- 
tions No. 4 and No. 8, follow the recommenda- 
tions of the recent convention of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor. Moved that the Council have 20,000 
cards printed informing members and friends of 
organized labor as to the Council’s position on 
charter amendments and _ state amendments; 
carried. 

Brother Hugo Ernst addressed the Council and 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the ‘‘We 
Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 


out and post it. 


e 
American Tobacco Company. 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 
Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 
Ever-Good Bakery, Haight & Fillmore. 
Foster’s Lunches. 
E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Drread- 

naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission 
Market Street R. R. 
National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Regent Theatre. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 
Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 
Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 
Traung Label & Litho Co. 
Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 


All Barber Shopsopen on Sunday are unfair 
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BENDER’S 
The Family Shoe Store 


2412 Mission St., near Twentieth 
Packard Shoes Martha Washington 


for Men Shoes for Women 


St 


~. Restaurant 
MARKET AT 4TH. SAN FRANCISCO 


= = 
+ POMPEI! MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 
Manufacturers of 
HIGH-GRADE GOODS 
Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 
Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 


2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 
Phone Mission 5744 
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SPO OOO 
| N. H. HOWARD Phone MARKET 3697 
Sterling Auto Top Co. 
AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 
633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 
ah 
—- 4 
Dr. Wilson 
CURES YOUR 
COFFEE 
TROUBLES 
38c--40c--45c--50c 
2 StOLES: Factory: mission Sec bet. 7th £ Othe 
ee ay 
Now at 1261 Market St., Nr. Hotel Whitcomb 


ED. JONES 
HARDWARE & TOOL CO. 


THE TOOL STORE 


TOOLS FOR ALL TRADES 
HARDWARE, ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Phones: Market 994, Market 995 


1261 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Near Eighth Street 
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CLEAN LIGHT AIRY 


FLOOR SPACE 
FOR RENT 


SUITABLE FOR 
LIGHT MANUFACTURING 
AND SALESROOM 


ALSO STORAGE SPACE IN 
BASEMENT 
APPLY 
W. N. BRUNT BUILDING 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
Cor. MINNA ST. NEAR MISSION ST. 
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gave a very interesting account of his recent visit 
to Europe. 

Mr. George Cabaniss addressed the Council on 
the Veterans’ Welfare Act, and urged the dele- 
gates to support said measure. 

Receipts—$366.63. Expenses—$224.63. 

Council adjourned at 9:40 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
-&> 
THE UNION LABEL. 

Announcement of a vigorous campaign in behalf 
of the Union Label, the Union Button, and Union 
Shop Card to be waged in the coming year was 
made by J. W. Hays, president of the Union 
Label Trades Department and secretary-treasurer 
of the International Typographical Union, follow- 
ing the convention of that organization held in 
conjunction with the American Federation of 
Labor convention. 

The proposal that the Union Label “should not 
be simply a selling device, but should carry with 
it a guarantee of quality in proportion to price,” 
will serve to guide the activities of the depart- 
ment in the campaign. 

President Hays and John J. Manning, secretary, 
were unanimously re-elected after the committee 
on label propaganda had reported the last year 
to be the most successful one in the history of 
the department. Reports of the officers, including 
a detailed account of the distribution of the de- 
partment’s famous motion picture, “Labor’s Re- 
ward,” were given hearty approval by the propa- 
ganda committee, which was headed by James M. 
Lynch, president of the International Typographi- 
cal Union. 

“The secretary in his report says that it has 
been estimated that organized labor receives in 
wages more than $5,000,000,000 a year, and that 
at least 50 per cent of this sum is spent in pur- 
chasing necessities of life,” said the committee 
report. “It would be a platitude to repeat that 
if all this money was expended for Union Label 
articles it would be the greatest organizing factor 
on this continent. If $2,500,000,000 could be ex- 
pended on merchandise manufactured by union 
labor the possibilities for organized labor in every 
direction would be limitless. In other words, 
organized labor has in its own hands a great 
device with which to promote its ideals and its 
aspirations. That indisputable fact should be 
hammered home at every opportunity. 

“Publicity for the Union Label will eventually 
bring the desired results. We repeat as in our 
report of last year, the recommendation that pub- 
licity for the label be obtained at every oppor- 
tunity.” 

President Hays, in his report, stressed the 
success attained in the motion picture publicity 
campaign. ‘“Labor’s Reward” was exhibited at 
591 meetings in thirty states, and the total attend- 
ance was estimated at 479,500. Notwithstanding 
the heavy expenses encountered in distribution of 
the picture, the department ended the year with 
a balance of $10,686.12 in the picture fund and in 
possession of six complete motion picture projec- 
tion outfits and twelve prints of the film, which 
may be used in this year’s campaign. 

“Last year,” said President Hays’ report, “was 
the most successful label year in the writer’s 
recollection. Trade unionists, it is evident, are 
coming to take a deep and genuine interest in 
the ‘secondary boycott’ plan. This development 
is certainly due, for the remissness of union mem- 
bers in the matter of label support has been one 
of the wonders of the economic struggle. The 
label is a weapon, ready to hand, for a smashing 
blow at anti-unionism and needs only the friend- 
ship of those it seeks to serve to be effective. 

“One of the great weaknesses of the Trade 
Union movement has been the lack of whole- 
hearted, consistent support of members. Too 
many union men are convinced of the efficacy of 


the union movement as a means of raising wages 
and improving conditions, but are not strongly 
impressed with the moral value of the movement. 
This attitude is really shameful. Such men do 
not deserve the benefits they receive from the 
organization, Unionism is a sublime manifesta- 
tion of the brotherhood of man and should count 
among its friends and supporters all classes of 
citizens. But when its own members—the men 
and women who receive rich material benefits 
from its existence—give it only half-hearted sup- 
port, what can be expected of non-members?” 

The report continues in a more optimistic tone 
reviewing evidences of a reawakening of con- 
science in the movement and predicting another 
record-breaking year for the Union Label Trades 
Department of the American Federation of Labor. 

Mobilization of Trade Union buying power was 
designated one of the most important tasks of 
the organized movement by Secretary Manning in 
his report. He said: 

“Let us advocate the two arms we have and 
can use most advantageously, viz: the Arm of 
Organization and the Arm of Consumption, or 
Power of Purchase. Let us keep continually be- 
fore our members that the right arm of organ- 
ization, strong as it is, can be made more power- 
ful, if we use our left arm of consumption to 
discriminate against the product of the prison 
contractor, the exploiter of sweatshop and child 
labor, the ‘open shopper,’ and our enemies in 
general. 


“The shorter work day, fair wages, protection 
of life and limb by statutory enactment, sanitary 
workshops, protection of women in industry, elimi- 
nation of child labor, sweatshop abolishment, and 
numerous other accomplishments and benefits of 
organized labor offer ground work for publicity 
in behalf of human welfare that would appeal to 
great numbers of citizens if persistently presented. 
This sort of publicity is actually required in pres- 
ent day methods of doing business.” 

o— 


DISARMAMENT IS AGAIN SUGGESTED. 


Following the breakdown of the recent con- 
ference at Geneva that was called to prepare a 
program for a world disarmament conference, 
the League of Nations proposes a general dis- 
armament conference to be held within a year. 
The value of this proposal is questioned by ad- 
ministration spokesmen, who ask how unity of 
action is possible when the nations failed to agree 
on a program of action. The various nations dis- 
agree on the submarine, airship, on the reduction 
of armies, and on the potential military power 
of various industrial nations. These differences 
caused the split in the preliminary conference. 
Military authorities no longer consider an army 
and navy the sole military strength of a nation. 
Geographical location, raw material and the ability 
to change industrial machinery into munitions 
factories are now considered. The rapidity with 
which commercial airplanes can be changed to 
war craft is also a factor. As the nations could 
not agree on these questions, the preliminary con- 
ference failed. 
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Phone Hemlock 599 


The Hub Restaurant 


Nielsen Bros., Prop. 


1680 HAIGHT STREET 
Market and Haight Streets 


Branch of 16th Street Restaurant 
3027 16th Street 
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Phone Kearny 1540 


UNION LABEL CLOTHES 


As Serie 


830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building Second Floor 


Corner Ellis Street 
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Clever-Up Your Appearance 


—with a smart new Lundstrom or Stetson felt. 
If you want a becoming hat, be coming to 


6 
Lad 
WV 
LS 
HAT COMPANY 


72 Market St. 1457 Fillmore St. 2640 Mission St. 
720 Market St. 26 Third St. 3242 Mission St. 
1120 Market St. 167 Powell St. 
1435 Broadway, Oakland 
226 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 


~ UNION MADE SINCE 1884 
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FURNITURE CARPETS 
DRAPERIES 
On the 


EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


oe 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 
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START THEM EARLY 


Wise handling of money is just as important 
as anything the boys and girls learn at 
school. Let eath one have a savings account 
and one of our “Book Banks” in which to 
save small change. Encourage them now to 
save for what they want and thrift will come 
easy all their lives. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
783 Darkest Street, near Fourth 


San Francisco, (California 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


Sutter 6654 


259-273 POST ST., near STOCKTON. 
FAMOUS FOR EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


GEO W. CASWELL CO. 


442 2nd St. 


Everything for 
your home— 
Your word’s good 
for all the credit 
you want. 
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The following members of San Francisco unions 
died during the past week: Seth A. Hollis of the 
A. McColm of the 
Sommer of the Norman 
Jacob Dunzweiler of the brick- 
Alaska fishermen, Sam- 
Benjamin F. Johnson of 


Charles carpenters, 


Bretz 


coopers, 
John J. 
of the teamsters, 
Henry Gertz of the 


waiters, 


layers, 
uel Henry of the barbers, 
the teamsters. 

The forty-third annual ball and entertainment of 
Union will be held in National 
Mission tomorrow 


the Boilermakers’ 
Hall, Sixteenth and 
night. The committee on arrangements assures all 
those who attend that they will enjoy themselves, 
because many novel features have been provided. 


streets, 


At the last meeting of the Labor Council Hugo 
Ernst of the Waiters’ Union, who had just re- 
turned from a tour of six months’ duration through 
Europe, gave the delegates to the Council a most 
interesting summarization of the things he saw 
and heard in the different countries visited. At the 
conclusion of his remarks he said the United 
States was the best place in the world to live in 
and that he was particularly delighted to be back 
in San Francisco. 


George Cabaniss of the American Legion ad- 
dressed the last meeting of the Labor Council on 
the Veterans’ Welfare proposition on the ballot 
at the November election and urged the delegates 
to support it. The Council had previously en- 
dorsed the measure and has urged all trade union- 
ists to give it their support. 

Nomination of international officers will occupy 
Union No. 24, to be 


according to Secretary Her- 


a special meeting of Bakers’ 
held November 6th, 
man Koenig. 


Representing the National Council for Preven- 


tion of War, Dr. Lincoln Wirt, writer, publicist 
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Great Mid-Season 


SITIO’ SOLE 


Men’s, Women’s and Children’s Footwear 
—New Styles, right at the height of the season— 
Dollars saved for you on every pair you buy 
at this Sale for yourself and family. 


MEN’S $10.00 Arch-Aid Shoes for 5§}-95 
W. L. Douglas $6.00 ‘Shoes for $4. ‘95 


SAN 
ranclsto § / ws) Phailadebp 
UNION 


B. em ioe | 
825 MARKET ST. AND MISSION AT 22D 
SAN FRANCISCO 
525 Fourteenth Street 


VAST REDUCTIONS on over 4,000 pairs of 
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MISSION STORE 
OPEN 
C SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 


Bact as Until 9:30 
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Brief Items of Interest 


SSS 


Se ee a eet 
and lecturer, will address the San Francisco Tabor 


Council Friday, November 5th. 


Roe H. secretary of Barbers’ Union No. 
448 and vice-president of the international, has re- 
turned from the Detroit convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


Baker, 


Many progressive meas- 


ures were enacted at the 


Baker. 


session, according to 


A mass meeting of several hundred civil service 
employees of the San Francisco School  Depart- 
ment was held in the City Hall last evening, to 
start a campaign for the defeat of 
No. 36 at the November election. The meeting was 
presided over by Miss Katherine Dempsey. Sev- 
eral speeches were made and committees ap- 
pointed. The objection of those who attended the 
meeting to the amendment is that it would take 
them from civil service jurisdiction. 


amendment 


The Labor Council voted to request the Board 
of Supervisors to revoke permits for use of spur 
tracks on and across public streets where firms 
have entered into a conspiracy not to sell and 
deliver building materials unless the purchaser or 
consignee shall conduct their business in accord- 
ance with the dictates of the Industrial Association. 


A revision of the constitution and by-laws will 
be considered at the regular meeting of the Dis- 
trict Council of Teamsters next Monday. 


The educational committee of the Labor Coun- 
cil will arrange classes in child labor legislation in 
furtherance of the extensive labor educational pro- 
gram of the American Federation of Labor. 


The ladies’ auxiliary of the Trade Union Pro- 
motional League will install its newly-elected offi- 
cers at the meeting Wednesday evening. Refresh- 
ments will be served at the following meeting, the 


first Wednesday in November. 


STATE INSURANCE POSITIONS. 

Positions in the State Compensation Insurance 
Fund, ranging from junior payroll auditor at $110- 
$140 per month to controller-actuary at $300-$375 
per month, are to be filled during the year as 
vacancies occur. To provide eligibles for these 
positions, the Civil Service Department of Cali- 
fornia is announcing a series of examinations to 
be held in late November or early December. The 
positions include claim examiners, $100-$275 per 
month; investigators, $125-$245 per month, and 
agents, $130-$190 per month. These examinations 
will be entirely oral and will be conducted by a 
board of special examiners appointed by the Civil 
Service Commissioner. Ratings will be based upon 
education, experience and fitness. Information 
concerning the examinations and application 
blanks may be secured from the State Civil Serv- 
ice Commissioner, Sacramento, State Building, San 
Francisco, or Hall of Records, Los Angeles. 
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CARMEN FAVOR AMENDMENT. 
San Francisco, Cal., October 19, 1926. 
James Mullen, Editor, 
Care Labor Clarion. 
Dear Sir: 

The Municipal Carmen, being one of the labor 
organizations to be benefitted by the success of 
Charter Amendment Number 39, known as the 
Hospitalization Amendment, are hoping for the 
favorable consideration of this amendment by the 
people of San Francisco. 

The Board of Supervisors are empowered to 
establish a hospitalization system for municipal 
employees of any public utility system heretofore 
or hereafter created or operated by the city and 
county under the provisions of Amendment No. 39. 

The cost and maintenance of this hospitalization 
system shall be on a fifty-fifty basis; one half to 
be paid by the employees and one-half by the 
public utility to which said employees are attached. 

Amendment No. 39 makes it compulsory for 
every employee of the Municipal Railway to be- 
a member of this system; therefore, those 
employees who are enjoying good health help to 
carry the burden of our members who are less 
fortunate. 


come 


This amendment embodies humanitarian senti- 
ment and the fundamental principle of Organized 
Labor by helping to better working conditions. 
The members of Division 518, Municipal Car- 
men, are unanimously in favor of Charter Amend- 
ment No. 39, and hope for the support of every 
member of Organized Labor in San Francisco. 
Hoping for the success of Amendment No. 39, 
we remain, 
MUNICIPAL CARMEN’S UNION, 
Campaign Committee. 
R. J. CONNOLLY, Chairman. 
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“When we were married,” said Brown, “my wife 
and I made an agreement that I should make the 
rulings in all the major things and she in all the 
minor ones.” 

“And how has it worked?” Black inquired. 

Brown smiled wanly. “So far,” he replied, ‘ 
major matters have come up.” 


THE RECOGNIZED LABEL 


IN RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
CREDIT TO UNION MEN 


